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Education in the Mining and Manufacturing District of South Stafford- 
shire; being a Report to the Council of the Statistical Society of 
London by its Secretaries, 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 19th April, 1847.] 

In November last a small sum was placed at the disposal of the 
Secretaries, to procure, by a trustworthy agent, a rapid enumeration 
of the public day and Sunday schools, and of the children on the 
books and in attendance in them, in the accompanying form, in such 
parishes and townships of South Staffordshire, as would suffice to give 
a fair specimen of the existing provision for day-school education in the 
great mining and manufacturing district lying to the north-west of Bir- 
mingham, comprising a population of about 300,000 souls, and extend- 
ing into the contiguous counties of "Worcester and Salop. Accordingly 
a very intelligent schoolmaster at Wolverhampton was employed to get 
the returns made by the responsible masters and superintendents of 
the several schools, or to fill them up himself on trustworthy evidence. 
December, 1846, was the period of investigation. 



Schedule of Particulars required concerning the Public Bay, Infant, 
and Sunday Schools, in the Boromgh of Wolverhampton. 

1. Name of School, and in what place, township, and parish 
situated. 

2. Whether National, British, Infant, or Endowed Charity School. 

3. Number and Ages of the Children on the Books : — 



Under 
S Years of Age. 


5 and not exceeding 
10 Years ol Age. 


10 Years, and not 

exceeding 
J5 Years of Age. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 



















4. Average Attendance: — 



Males. 



Females. 



Total. 
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5. "Whether under a Committee, under Trustees, or attached to 
some Church or Congregation, and what. 



This task he appears to have executed with great zeal and discretion ; 
making a careful return of his authority for each statement, and, in fact, 
obtaining generally the attestation of the parties interested in the schools. 
The only schools unretumed were two or three of the National Schools, 
the leading particulars concerning which were, however, found in a 
recent report of one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools; and one other, 
in which the numbers in attendance are stated only on such evidence 
as could be collected in the neighbourhood. The information thus 
obtained was then classified by townships, and by the several religious 
connexions to which the different schools belonged; and from this first 
double classification has been made the abstract which is now to be 
submitted to the meeting, in comparison with data derived from 
the last census, showing the number of children at each period of age, 
to whom instruction should properly be conveyed by the agency of these 
schools. 

It is the northernmost part of the district which has been selected 
for the present inquiry, for the convenience of the agent; but its social 
features are those of the whole of the contiguous region, in which the 
population is employed in the mining of coal and iron, the working of 
blast furnaces, and the manufacture of the metal produced into heavy 
articles of cast-iron, or into the ruder of the wares that are formed out 
of wrought iron, such as nails, locks, and sadlers' ironmongery. The 
total area of this region, extending, as it does, into the contiguous 
counties of Worcester and Salop, is 67,060 acres; and its population in 
1841 was 271,725, comprised in the parishes of Hales Owen, Dudley, 
Old Swinford, King's Swinford, Rowley Regis, Tipton, Walsall, West 
Bromwich, Wednesbury, Sedgley, and Wolverham])ton. The two latter 
parishes, with the exception of the outlying township of Pelsall, belong- 
ing to that of Wolverhampton, form the parliamentary borough of 
Wolverhampton, comprising an area of 16,630 acres, and a population 
of 93,245 according to the census of 1841; being upwards of one -third 
of that contained in the whole district. The great body of the parish 
of Wolverhampton, included within the borough, is subdivided into 
four other townships, each containing the population of a considerable 
town. 

The details for each township are given in the annexed schedules, 
in which are entered, for the two smaller townships, the number of 
children and young persons at each period of age which they then 
contained, supposing it to have been in the same proportion to the 
whole population as that found by express returns to exist in the 
three more populous townships. 
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Children, Young Persons, and Total Filiation of the several Townships 

in 1841. 



Townships. 


Under Five Years of Age. 


Five and mider Ten. 




Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Wolverha 
Bilston . 
Sedgley . 
Wednesfie 
WiUenhal 


tnpton 


2,565 

1,578 

1,977 

253 

720 


2,590 

1,578 

2,295 

236 

624 


5,155 
3,156 
4.272 
489 
1,344 


2,037 

1,157 

1,725 

203 

576 


2,099 

1,'«1 

1,606 

180 

477 


4,136 

2,388 




3,331 


Id 

1 


383 
1,053 








7,093 


7,323 


14,416 


5,698 


5,593 


11,291 




Ten and under Fifteen. 


Fifteen and under Twenty. 


Wolverha 
Bilston . 
Sedgley . 
Wed.iesfi( 
WUlenhal 


mpton 


1,945 

1,158 

1,611 

194 

551 


1,796 

1,046 

1,411 

155 

407 


3,741 

2,204 

3,022 

349 

958 


1,883 

1,143 

1,267 

177 

502 


1,688 
960 

1,173 
139 
367 


3,571 
2,103 




2,440 


jld 


316 


1 


869 








5,459 


4,815 


10,724 


4,972 


4,327 


9,299 




Townships. 


Gross Population. 






Male. 


Female. 


Total. 






Wolverh 

Bilston.. 

Sedgley 

Wednesfi 

WiUenh! 


ampton ... 


18,789 

12,586 

10,540 

1,728 

4,904 


17,593 

12,233 

9,641 

1,440 

3,791 


36,382 

24,819 

20,181 

3,168 

8,695 












eld 

01 












48,547 


44,698 


93,245 







It is well known, however, that, in the course of the 5^ years, 
elapsed from the taking of the census of 1841 to the time of collecting 
the present facts at the close of last year, there must have been an 
increase of some 7 per cent, in the population of these townships, 
if its increase have nearly kept pace with that which has been 
witnessed in the population of the whole kingdom since the com- 
mencement of the present century; and for this increase we ought 
to make express calculation in comparing materials of the later with 
those of the former date. But, on the other hand, it has not been 
within the scope of the present inquiry to include the private, 
but only the public schools, for reasons both of economy and sim- 
plicity. Owing to the defects of the occupation abstract, we have no 
means of distinguishing the different grades of society; and without a 
careful and expensive inspection we should be as completely at a loss 
for the precise quality of the several schools to class with each grade. 
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But this we may safely assume, as a result of our improving acquaint- 
ance with popular education as it exists, that there are, down to this 
time, scarcely any private day schools expressly for the children of the 
labouring classes at all worthy of the name. There are in fact no private 
day schools, in the common understanding of the term, for the children 
of the poor, above the years of infancy in the poorer and remoter parts 
of the kingdom, but only for the children of the middle classes, into 
the lowest order of which a section of labourers' children are sometimes 
admitted at reduced fees, to learn to read only, or to learn nothing, as it 
may happen, in schools in effect unorganized. Even the more respect- 
able sort of dame schools belong properly to the middle classes; while 
the remainder are properly " out-of-the-way schools," as the parents 
call them, or mere cottage kitchens of some kind-hearted but totally 
uneducated neighbour, to which the children are sent merely to be 
kept out of the way of harm, while their natural guardians are engaged 
otherwise than in attending to them, as even the mother necessarily is 
during a considerable portion of the day. When, therefore, we have 
deducted from the total population the proportion formed by the upper 
classes, the remainder is that for which the public day and Sunday 
schools provide all the mentionable instruction which they at present 
receive. To enumerate any other schools as giving instruction to the 
children of the poor is a grave error, or a grievous perversion of terms; 
and the defectiveness of even these is the mournful testimony of every 
one who has examined into their condition. 

Now in districts like that under consideration the proportion of 
residents above the condition of the labourer and artisan is unusually 
small. No one remains in them who can possibly get away from 
them. The population consists of a great mass of workers, with a 
small number of capitalists or agents of capitalists, a backward class 
of small employers and tradesmen, and a sprinkling of professional and 
commercial persons of higher instruction in the principal town. In 
such a population it cannot be one-fifth whose children are sent to 
private day schools for purposes of instruction. The results are, how- 
ever, hereafter brought out in a manner which permits the easy appli- 
cation of any proportion which any one acquainted with the district 
may assume. 

Those who are not acquainted with such districts can scarcely form 
a conception how exclusively these regions of smoke, cinders, and 
scoriae, appear to be occupied by workpeople only. Instead of making 
any addition to the amount of population and numbers of children for 
the time which has elapsed since 1841, which would be some 7^ per 
cent., it will be preferable to deduct 15 per cent., which will make the 
working population 79,259, out of the 100,000 of which it now con- 
sists. The proportion out of this number living at the different 
periods of age we must assume to be that which was found in the 
whole population in 1841. 

After making this abatement, we shall find the number of children 
and young persons at each period of age and of each sex, in the gross 
remainder, compared with the numbers in the schools, to be as 
follows : — 
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Number of Children and Young Persons at each of Four 
the Gross Population and in the Schools. 


Periods of Age, in 




In the Population of 
79,2.')9 relying on 
Public Schools. 


Day Schools, 


Sunday Schools. 


Periods of Age. 


Number on the 

Books of allthe Day 

Schools, including 

Infant Schools. 


Number on 

theBooksofallthe 

.Sunday Schools. 




Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Not exceeding 5) 

years of age J 

5 and not exceeding! 

10 years of age....) 
10 and not exceed-) 

ing 15 years of age) 
1 5 and not exceed- 1 

ing 20 years of age) 
Ages unknown 


6,030 
4,843 
4,640 
4,226 


6,225 
4,755 
4,094 
3,678 


12,255 
9,598 
8,734 
7,904 


620 

1,574 

493 

256 


575 

1,157 
433 

183 


1,195 

2,731 

926 

439 


727 

2,583 

2,213 

41 
1,238 


725 

2,386 

1,727 

36 
1,105 


1,452 

4,969 

3,940 

77 
2,343 


Total 


19,739 


18,752 


38,491 


2,943 


2,348 


5,291 
4,408 


6,802 


5,979 


12,781 


Average number in 1 
attendance / 


10,543 


Deficiency in at-l 
tendance ) 












883 






2,238 



Thus the acknowledged deficiency of attendance (much less than 
the Queen's Inspectors find in schools of superior organization which 
they visit) is equal to the number on the books, above stated, whose 
ages could not be obtained; and striking these two items out of con- 
sideration, as balancing each other, the remaining figures give a true 
statement of the present extent of popular instruction in this district. 

It hence appears that of the children between the ages of 5 and 10, 
the period principally contemplated in this district as that of instruction, 
scarcely more than one-fourth are in day schools, and one- half in 
Sunday schools; while of the children between 10 and 15 years of age, 
only one -eleventh are in day schools, and less than one-half in Sunday 
schools, which latter comprise a few of yet more advanced years, 
besides 1,425 infants under 5. Children of the like infantile age are 
also to be found in the day schools (including infant schools) to the 
number of 1,205, being much more than the number to be found in 
all the day schools upwards of 10 years of age, which is only 866. 
The general result is, that the proportion receiving the poor daily 
instruction which the existing public schools supply, is, upon the total 
population of the same classes, not 1 in 18, or less than one-half of 
what it ought to be, at the very lowest computation. 

The parties to whom even this amount of daily instruction is due 
are shown in the accompanying tables. With the exception of the 
British Schools, which are sometimes the subject of a general co-opera- 
tion, nearly all the day and infant schools, as well as the Sunday 
schools, are supported by specific religious connexions ; a characteristic 
feature of popular education in the manufacturing districts. Many, 
indeed, seem to be conducted in the sense of being little more than 
Sunday schools, continued by a single teacher during the whole week. 
A similar table gives an equally interesting summary of the Sunday 
schools, classed according to the several denominations. 
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Table III. 



Averages of each Glass of Public Day and Infant Schools in the 
Parliamentary Borough of Wolverhampton, 





Totals on the Books. 


Totals of Average Attendance. 


class of Schools. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Sex not 
stated. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


1. Endowed (Church) 

2. National 


95-0 
90-8 
68-2 
89-0 
69-7 
68-0 
47-3 


45-0 
77-8 
59-0 
47-3 
62-0 
64-0 
51-5 


117-5 
168-6 
117-3 
136-3 
131-7 
132-0 
98-7 


49-0 


93-0 
62-5 
51-2 
76-7 
61-7 
54-2 
34-5 


47-0 
55-4 
40-0 
39-3 
53-3 
42-8 
43-0 


116-5 
117-9 


3. Briiish 


84-5 


4. Wesleyan 


116-0 




115-0 


6. Church (Infant) 


77-8 


7. Dissenting (Infant) 


77-5 


Average Grand Total... 


77-4 


65-2 


139-2 


49-0 


59-3 


48-4 


100-2 



Table IV. 

Averages of each Denominations of Sunday Schools in the Parliamentary 
Borough of Wolverhampton. 





Totals on the Books. 


Totals of Average Attendance. 


Denominations. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Sex not 
stated. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


1. Church of England 

2. Independants 


142-3 

183-4 

104-2 

31-0 

132-1 

85-2 

54-6 

35-0 

45-5 

80-0 


134-4 
161-6 
88-7 
200 
105-2 
76-2 
57-0 
25-0 
37-0 
65-0 


276-7 

345-0 

192-9 

51-0 

237-3 

161-4 

111-6 

60-0 

82-5 

145-0 


43-7 
300-0 


112-1 
1330 
87-6 
300 
99-4 
75-0 
44-1 
28-0 
35-5 
72-0 


104-9 
124-4 
74-6 
15-0 
78-6 
66-9 
47-3 
18-0 
26-5 
52-5 


184-6 
257-4 


3. Baptists 


162-2 


4. Presbyterians 


45-0 




186-7 


6. Primitive Methodists .... 


141-9 
91-4 


8. Welsh 


46-0 


9. Unitarians .... 


62-0 


10. Roman Catholics 


124-5 






Average Grand Total.... 


111-5 


98-1 


209-6 


107-7 


88-1 


77-6 


162-2 



The quality of these schools is not a subject for rapid statistical 
survey. But this is quite certain, that the day schools in manufac- 
turing districts supported by specific congregations, distracted by 
numerous other duties, are not generally the best of their class j and 
that the Sunday schools, though beyond all value in design, and des- 
tined, it is hoped, to an unlimited career of prosperity, are most inef- 
ficient instruments, even with the aid of their weekly evening meet- 
ings, for conveying those elements of secular instruction which are 
essential to the general efficiency of spiritual teaching; and yet we see 
at a glance how extensive is the existing reliance upon them for a 
complete education, both secular and religious. 

Taking the number in day schools and the number in Sunday 
schools jointly into consideration, it has to be borne in mind that 

TOL. X. PART m. B 
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nearly the wliole of the former is included in the latter, under the 
universal rule that the children in the day schools shall attend the 
Sunday schools of the same connexion, or, as in the case of the British 
Schools, that they shall at all events, attend some Sunday school. 
Between 5 and 10 years of age there are in the Sunday schools, there- 
fore, only 2,898 children in addition to those who likewise attend day 
schools, or 4,969 attending schools of any kind, out of 9,598 living at 
the same ages, or scarcely more than one-half. This is the extreme 
amount of the school-going children between these ages; for supposing 
that the children frequenting the day schools attend in them on an 
average for only half this period, or 2 J years, yet the total number 
remains the same, since the day school amidst this population has no 
great number of attendants who do not continue, after they have left 
it, in some Sunday school; for few who are not worshippers them- 
selves, and consequently desirous that their children shall continue in 
Sunday schools, have the moral vigour to make the little sacrifice 
Tphich is required for sending them at all to a day school. 

During the next quinquennial period of age, the total number 
attending schools of any kind is in like manner represented by the 
total number in the Sunday schools, which is seen to be 3,940 out of 
8,734 living at the same ages, or less than one-half, of whom only 866 
or little more than one-fifth also attend day schools; and these num- 
bers represent the remainder of the schooling, which, under the existing 
system, will be obtained by the children now in the schools between 
the ages of 5 and 10, of whom we perceive that very few will continue 
in day schools, though the greater number will remain in the Sunday 
schools. As nearly, therefore, as these returns will bring us to accu- 
racy, it may be concluded that somewhat more than one-half of the 
children of the labouring classes in this district go to schools of some 
sort, and that the greater number of these, besides the very little that 
some of them acquire under 5 years of age in infant schools, have some 
two or three years of attendance in very imperfect day schools, chiefly 
at an age just above that of infancy, besides some ten years in Sunday 
schools, under voluntary teachers, often themselves ignorant and un- 
skilled, however earnest and willing. 

Whether the term heathenism would be ill or harshly applied to 
the mental and moral condition in which the other half of the children 
are growing up, may be left to those who have personal knowledge of 
this or similar districts. The proportion thus totally neglected may, 
in the opinion of the writer, be regarded as much greater than is here 
stated. But to avoid all controversy, he has estimated the number 
really under instruction at private schools at a sum considerably above 
its probable amount. 



